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when the old lady was alive ; but her death changes 
all that, and folks will talk. Nancy's an old maid, to 
be sure — forty, if she's an hour — " 

" Thirty-five ! " said my uncle, correcting him. 

" Well, five years don't matter much. She's an old 
maid, as I said. Still, folks will and do talk, and you 
ought to get rid of her. The truth is, McFarlane, 
you ought to marry again ; and of course you can't 
with Nancy in the house." 

" You think so ? " 

" Why, of course, not. There's Miss Regina Schuy- 
ler, now. She'd jump at the chance of marrying you ; 
but you don't suppose she would set up housekeep- 
ing with Nancy Howard, do you .' " 

" I must beg, Bonsall, that you will not bring Miss 
Schuyler's name into question," said my uncle. " Such 
liberties are not to be taken with respectable young 
ladies." 

" Liberty or not, she would have you in a minute. 
And there's another thing about it. Nancy Howard 
is dead in love with you, herself, and of course you 
can't marry her— that is out of the question." 

" Nancy Howard ! " repeated my uncle, in a tone of 
bewilderment. 

"To be sure, man. Anyone but you would have 
seen it, though Nancy is not the woman to throw her- 
self at any man's head, I'll say that for her. My wife 
has known it this long tinie, and I can see it, too. 
Of course you can't marry her. She is old, and poor, 
and plain, and in delicate health besides. So, of 
course, all you can do is to get rid of her. Send her 
home to her native place with a pension, marry 
, Regina Schuyler, and begin life anew." 

"Does Mrs. Bonsall really think that — that Miss 
Howard entertains such sentiments?" asked my un- 
cle, as Mr. Bonsall paused a moment: "Women see 
such things more clearly than men." 

" Of course she does. She was talking of it last 
night. 'Nancy ought to have a change,' says she, 
' if she don't she'll go off like her sister. She's a quiet, 
patient creature,' says she; 'but it is easy to see 
_ what ails her.' Now, you see, her being consumptive 
is another reason why you can't marry her. So, there ! 
I've spoken my mind, as I always do ; and I hope you 
will have sense enough to act upon it." 

" I shall certainly act upon it ! " said my uncle, 
calmly. 

" And soon, I hope ! " said Mr. Bdnsall, rising. 
"The sooner the better." 

" The sooner the better ! " echoed my uncle. " I 
jquite agree with you. Thank yoii, Bonsall, thank 
you ! " 

" I think I did a good piece of work this morning ! " 
said Mr. Bonsall to his wife, as he was preparing to 
go out : " I spoke to McFarlane about Nancy ! " And 
he repeated the substance of the conversation. Mrs. 
Bonsall was a quiet, kind-hearted woman ; but, like 
her husband, she sometimes spoke her mind. She 
did so on this occasion. 

" Bonsall, you are an idiot I Most men are in such 
matters, and you are a perfect one." 

Mr. Bonsall looked as if some one had thrown a 
wet towel in his -face. "Why, Mary Anne! What's 
that for .> " 

"You'll find out soon enough. Go along, do, and 
leave me in peace." 

Mr. Bonsall was always very meek when his wife 
took these rare fits of plain speaking, and he shut 
the door without another word. Mrs. Bonsall sat 
looking at the fire with an expression of vexation, 
which gradually changed to one of kindness. 

" After all it might be worse," said she, speaking 
to the fire : " Nancy is a good soul, and as sweet as 
honey. She will make him happy, and be happy her- 
self, and it will be good for the boy. But I think I see 
Bonsall's face when he hears of it ! ' 

For' two hours my uncle sat looking through his 
office window without even thinking of his letters. 
Then he drew a deep breath, as of one relieved of a 
doubt, and turned to his correspondence. He did not 
go home to dinner, but left the office early, stopping 
at a florist's, where he bought some beautiful hot- 
house flowers, and two nice hyacinth bulbs in pretty 
glasses, which last he sent to Mrs. Saunders. 

"Father, may I go up and see Tom Saunders?" 
asked Alick after tea. Aunt Nancy was sitting at 
her work-tabJe, fresh and neat from top to toe. She 
* lyas composed as usual, but my uncle fancied he ob- 
served a slight change in her manner toward himself. 
Probably Alick's remarks might have disturbed her 
a little. 

"Certainly, my son. And be sure to ask, particu- 
larly, how Mrs. Saunders finds herself. I quite forgot 



it this morning. I was the more ready to let Alick 
go as I wish to consult you on a matter of great im- 
portance to us both." And then, in his usual kind, 
somewhat formal manner, he opened the subject. He 
was desirous, he said, of going abroad for some time, 
perhaps for some years. He thought the change 
would be good for Alick, who showed signs of deli- 
cate lungs. 

Aunt Nancy's heart fluttered, and her color went 
and came ; but she .had long been schooled in self- 
control, and she made no other sign. " It won't be 
for long ! " said the quiet, breaking heart to itself, 
little guessing what was in store. 

My uncle continued. I don't know exactly how he 
worded it, but he made it plain that neither he nor 
the boy could live without Nancy. Would Nancy 
consent to become his wife, and be a mother to 
Alick in fact, as she had long been in name ? And so 
in an hour the matter was all settled. 

" We are asked to a wedding ! " said Mrs. Bonsall 
to her husband some six weeks afterward. 

"A wedding — whose wedding ? " asked Mr Bon- 
sall, not greatly interested. 

" Nancy Howard's !" 

" Nancy Howard's — you don't mean — " The idea 
which occurred to Mr. Bonsall fairly struck him 
dumb. 

" Yes ; Nancy and McFarlane ! " answered his 
wife, enjoying her lord's discomfiture. " They are to 
be married, at St. Paul's, very quietly, and sail for 
Europe as soon as possible." 

" The deuce they are. And after all I said to him ! " 

"After all you said to him !" echoed Mrs. Bonsall. 
" The moment you told me what you said to him, and 
especially as to Nancy's being talked about, I knew 
you had made the match. You could have got him 
to marry old Miss Paget in the same way." 

" But such a sacrifice, Mary Anne ! " 

" Oh, well, I don't know. I dare say he might feel 
it a little of a sacrifice just at first ; but by this time 
he has persuaded himself that there never was such 
a woman, and that the favor was all on her side. 1 
don't think, for my part, McFarlane will ever regret 
it." 

And I don't think Uncle McFarlane ever did. 

— Lucy Ellen Guernsey. 



THE FLOWERS OF MAY. 

Upon the threshold of the month we are met by 
the columbine with a kindly nod of welcome. We 
will know this pretty plant by its close resemblance 
in form to the familiar and much less showy garden 
species. It will be found among rocks, often where 
we will be led to wonder how it manages to obtain 
subsistence. It is a very great favorite with the bees, 
who, after carefully prospecting, secure at last the 
delicious nectar distilled by the long scarlet spurs, or 
may be seen attached to the yellow protruding sta- 
mens, enjoyably swinging in the sunshine. 

In somewhat similar localities throughout the sum- 
mer, we may find the pale corydalis. It is very like 
the dielytra of the gardens, now called dicentra, ex- 
cept that there is but one leg to accommodate with so- 
called "breeches," and the color of the garment is 
diflferent. Its showy blossoms and long green pods 
may generally be found simultaneously, and owing to 
the length of its flowering period, it is advantage- 
ously transplanted to one's flower-pot or garden. 
As with all other wild flowers, it will, when kept 
within doors, undergo many strange contortions ol 
stem in its struggle to reach the free air and light. 

Leaving the high, rocky grounds, we pass on 
toward the woods, observing as we go the charming 
vases displayed by the huckleberries, typical of the 
grateful offering of fruit they will hereafter yield us. 
We notice here and there the clusters of chokeberry 
blossoms, and the light purple corolla of the wild 
geranium. The last is as beautiful to us as any of 
the pelargoniums cultivated under its less assuming 
name. It is, however, very difficult to preserve the 
gathered flowers until they can be examined at leis- 
ure — the plant withers almost at a'touch. 

We will now, very likely, see the ladies' slipper, a 
member of the large and curious order of the Orchids. 
We will find its structure very peculiar, and be sur- 
prised at the marvelous methods which Nature em- 
ploys to secure their cross-fertilization through the 
agency of insects. In the forests of Maine and New 
Brunswick, the same species, which with us is purple 
and marked by darker veins of the same color, is 
often pure white. Another species, the flowers of 
which are yellow and equally pretty, is to be found In 



our neighborhood, but is not so coirujion as its con- 
gener. We may find, too, the graceful mitre-wort, 
with a spike of small flowers so minutely divided that 
they resemble in their delicacy the icy stars which 
Jack Frost hangs upon the withered stems In autumn. 
Its cousin, the tiarella, will not be far off", and is also 
very pretty. The goldthread well repays one for a 
search, both by its starry flowers, and the yellow, 
wire-like roots from which it derives its name. 

Everywhere around us, often nestling at the feet of 
the gray-barked trees, we will notice a little plant 
suggesting most naturally the lily of the valley. It 
is the false Solomon's Seal. The bellwort, with its 
drooping, straw-colored flowers, furnishes thought 
for a " song of the bell," as poetical and melodious as 
that of Schiller. In moist, shady woodlands we can- 
not fall to observe two species of wild sarsaparilla. 
The smaller one, known as dwarf ginseng, is very 
delicate and graceful, and makes a handsome pressed 
specimen. In the northern woods, the spring beauty, 
with its pink-veined petals, makes the whole forest 
gay. We shall never forget the time when we first 
saw the fairy shoe of Calypso, daintily fringed and 
embroidered with purple and yellow, and worthy to 
encase even the foot of the fair daughter of Oceanus. 
It belongs to the same family as the ladies' slipper, 
but is very rare, and found only on our northern 
border. 

We must now touch our hat to the jolly butter- 
cups, the yellow and bird-foot, violets, the golden 
rug-wort, and, last and most lovely of all, the star- 
anemone. • Nor should we slight the charming flow- 
ers of the swamps, the arethusa, the buck-bean, and 
the forget-me-not with its blue eyes of constancy. 
In all the coming season there will be no forms so 
unpretending yet so bewitching in their beauty. The 
Jack-in-the-pulpit is an especial favorite with us, and 
we always rejoice when we see him. We like to raise 
his painted canopy, and surprise him in the attitude of 
benediction. We often find a camp meeting of these 
minute exhorters, nor do we think their sermons en- 
tirely in vain. We remember the text perfectly when 
we reach home — and even of the orthodox no more 
can be required. We have heard these little fellows 
deliver full many a discourse, and regret that such 
eloquent orators should not tarry with us longer. 

Allow us but a few words about the shrubs and 
trees, and like the long-winded parson we will " con- 
clude," and, with gratitude to our audience for their 
exemplary patience, allow them to stroll Into more 
exciting columns. Of the first-mentioned class, the. 
most showy, we think, is the Rhodora. Its handsome, 
rose-purple, azalia-like flowers precede the leaves, 
and it loves the most secluded swamps. Of it Emer- 
son has sung most sweetly: 

" Rhodora ! if the .sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the earth and sky ? 

Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing. 

Then Beauty is its own excuse for being. 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose ! 

I never thought to ask, I never knew ; 

But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 

The self-same Power that brought me there brought you." 

Another handsome shrub at all seasons, not a native, 
but in New England thoroughly domesticated, is the 
familiar barberry, whose drooping racemes of yellow 
flowers are highly ornamental. It is a pity that their 
odor is so outrageous ! The irritable stamens are 
worthy of attention, as when touched — say with a 
knife-blade — they quickly spring toward the pistil, 
and for a moment seem endowed with life. The sweet 
fern blooms in May, but its fragrance is with us 
throughout the summer, suggesting, half-dreamily, 
some far-off" scene of youth, or possibly of a previous 
existence, the salient points of which we cannot defi- 
nitely fix, and of which we are still dimly conscious. . 
The readers of the "Autocrat " will remember that he 
mentions having a similar association with the odor 
of the life-everlasting, and discourses pleasantly of 
this mental phenomenon. 

Coming to the trees, we believe that the large' 
flowered dogwood is often cultivated in gardens. It is 
common in the woods on the banks of the Hudson, 
where its white blossoms are very beautiful, when re- 
lieved by the dark foliage of the. evergreens. The 
sassafras flowers in this month, as well as the whole 
family of oaks, nuts and beeches. In fact, it would be 
simply impossible to give more than a synopsis of the 
multitudinous plants which enliven this prolific 
month. We trust, however, that our words may lead 
some worshiper, accompanied or alon^, to seek a 
more Intimate acquaintance with the wonders of the 
forest. — W. W. Bailey. 



